erally available. Seven different measures of school achievement were calculated (intelligence, achievement scores, grades in school, days absent, days tardy, extracurricular activities, and the perception of being liked by classmates), along with 23 selected personality characteristics for each child. For each measure of maternal employment, the correlation was calculated separately by sex for seventh-grade and eleventh-grade children. Among these 140 correlations, only one was significant after controlling for the social status of the family. This correlation, between grades and recent employment for eleventh-grade boys, was -.17 before social status was introduced, and -.12 afterward. Interestingly, this single correlation is often the only finding reported for the study. For the complete analysis, 600 correlations were calculated; 49 of the zero-order relationships attained significance. That is, 92 percent of the observed correlations were insignificant, whether or not socio-economic status was controlled. The author also notes that there were no discernible patterns among the correlations and that the single largest correlation was .20.
Two recent studies of maternal employment (Gold and Andres, 1978a, 1978b) defined the measures relatively clearly and presented results separately for sex, social class, and linguistic background. Working mothers were defined as those who had been employed since the child's birth 10 years before, while nonworking mothers were those who had not been employed since the birth of the child 10 years before. The academic outcomes, including test scores on the Canadian Test of Basic Skills, grades, and attitudes toward school, were not significantly different for children with working and nonworking mothers.
To sum up, one major difficulty with the literature on maternal employment is the definition of work. At best, the connection between employment status and the time spent working is ambiguous. Little attention is paid to the duration of work, its proximity to home, or the time involved. The definitions adopted are arbitrary and lack theoretical specificity; few studies consider the number of hours worked as more than a classification device. No study has dealt adequately with the diversity of employment patterns prevalent among mothers during the course of the family life cycle. The possibility that mothers may withdraw from active participation in the labor force as a consequence of the behavior or performance of their children seems not to have been considered. Cross-sectional studies do not, and probably cannot, determine the direction of causality. These difficulties are straightforward; even more complicated interpretation problems would ensue if analysts worried about the quality, as well as the quantity, of time spent with children.n 1926 and 1968, althoughf maternal employment (Bronfenbrennerhe mothers were employed at the time of the interview..ducation was highly val-Bulletin 39(June):3-17.
